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OUHIPER GAKDKNS PARENT COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL 
1970^1971 



Introduction 

This application is for funds to support the Juniper Gardens Parent 
Cooporritive ResGarch and Denonstration Project for its fourth conipl^te 
year, During the past three j^ears, staff rnembers and residents of the 
comfnunlty have demonstrated that the concept of a parent-operated Mead 
Start program Is viable in the setting of the Juniper Gardens public 
housing project and that it Is a model which can and is being used in 
Head Start programs in other cofnhiuni ties * 

In hannony with the National Head Start program^ the objecttves of the 
Parcint Cooperative Prescriool are based on tho concept that the confrontation 
botv/een the nDverty area child and the scfiool my be a niecttng of two 
cultures vihicri Is disastroiis for both. The conflict in this confran ta t1 on 
is based on these factors: 

1, Children of poverty areas have eKperlential deficits when timy 
enter schools v^hich are designed to meet the needs and learriing 
histories of niiddle-'Class children* Thus^ even at the prcschoDl 
leveU the poor cinld is nxposijd to expcrionces and is taught with 
procedures developed for^ and apprppriate for, another papulation. 

The typicnl first grade progruni assuiiies the existence of valueiS 
and specific sMlls which inay be alien to low-incoiiia cliildren. 
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3, Because of differing parent-chi id relationships and interactions, 
relnforcers which sustain the notivation of suburban midclle-claGS 
children aro ofUin not cffoctivc with paverty area children. 
The Parent Coopurativc PrCiSchaol and tJie Planned Variation Prograiii 
Head Start Content are denifjncd to ovcrrconHi the di sadvantagcs these factors 
place upon ciiildroii from daprivGd arras, Spoclfican^, they are designed to: 
1* Provide expRriGncus md procedures tallwrad to the children enrolled. 

2. Teach the specific skills which the children will need when they 
begin fornidl schooling, 

3. Develop parent-child relationships which will build reinforcement 
histories to sustain niotivation once tfie child enters the public schoDl 
cl ass room » 

The preschool operates on tlie premise that these goals can be achieved 
and that important changes In pardnit-chi Id interactions can be developed if^ 
both parent and cinld have the opportuirity to v/ork in a specially design'^d 
onvi ronne^nt, In partn[>rsh1p with profci^si onals ^ parents can play key rrles 
in hrlnging about nub^t^intirn improveitiant in the learning experience^ u" 
their ciii idron as thuy themselves learn to use v/ol l-proc|rainnied niatciulF 
and ptM;itive social reinforceniKnt, The Coop pruvi des a setting which eiioblos 
parents to ocquiro skilli^ in prusclioQl teaching, to focus their intcrasts on 
thfj day-by^day fMJucation of their cfiiklrunj and to assuma responslbilUy 
for the opuration of, trie progrcirh 

In addition to providing training for parents and children, tlie Pait'nt ■ 
Coop providns profcissi ondl traininci opportunities for university graducito 
students.; This includos t\m dcvclopi:;c;U of research skills. As dcscrlbi^d 
ulsc:\vher(; in thu prop:.s£n , ti»i5 trainlnn huc^ resulted in dissertation 
nnionrch, thu presentation of pc-pni^^ ut.nctional professional convcnticns^ 
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and publications. 

The Parent Cooperative Proschool 1s primaHly a denionstration projoct. 
Therefore, one of its major functions is to provldci opportunities for others 
to learn of the mothods and procedures being used. As described niorG fully 
later in the proposali profess ional s ^ students* and lay^ people from all over 
the nation have visited the project to gain first-hand knowledge of its 
procedures and its applicability to their own situations. The developmQnt 
of motion picture filmSp reports to professional groups, and publications 
have also contributed to the demonstration functloii. 

Most importantly, five hundred Head Start children In six centers have 
directly benefitted froi;r uiie Coop modeU These centers , participating in 
the Planned Variation Progranu have sent staff members to the Coop for 
training. The trainees then have returned to their hoine locations and 
impleniented the procedures used at the Coop, The effects cf the training 
which can be seen at this point and the relationship between PVP and trie Coop 
will be explained in greater detail later in the proposal, 

The main body of the proposal which follows dGScribes the Juniper 
Garciei";:i preschool education program, the parent training program^ the 
research and evaluation procGdurcs^ t[ie demonstration plan to be follov.'ed 
and the staff orgoni^ation and rQsources available for the coming year. 

The Pj-pschoo^ Edjueaticm and^ Parent Tra inmo^ Prpgrani 
A. llp'^'^.^T Of^j^tivuG 

Two classes of pupil beijavior are targets for the manipulative pro- 
codures outlined ir tins propDsal . The tm classes may be ternied "acadonii c'* 
and "social." Th<^ liond SU^ri clus:.rouj.U an institution, exists bccuiiGf: 
of observed proficaciiiini c dafici Oiicics * Specifically^ deficits (i.e.j boloisr 



the norniativc stpndQrds of the comparable iiiiddle class child) e^ist in 
preacaderuic skill areas such as language, nunibgr concepts, and reading 
readiness. Skills In object identification, narration, coiintlngi classlfyincu 
discriniinatlng synibolni arid seriating arc illustrativG of those v/h1ch our 
proccdufas arci designed to develop, 

Socifli behaviors IdantifiRd for devGlopnient includG cDoperati ng th 
other clhildreri^ distlnguishlnrj between tlniGS to compete and times to 
cooperatei follov/lng instructions^ and acting v/lth incrGasIng Independence, 

Target behaviors 1n parents are tliose ^hich in aggregate describe an 
effective teacher. Specifically ^ the parents are taught to obsem and 
record specific instances of carefullj defined child behaviors i they arc 
taught tutoring skills; they are taucjJit group inartagement procedures which 
allow tliiern to direct the activities of a group of chndren, The^ are taught 
work skills including punctuality^ low absenteGism^ assuniption of planning 
^esponsibiii ti c^s, and tfio training of othGr parGtits. 

The proc(idur€s u$^u\ Ui tlie Parent Coop ta achlevQ thesia behav^ioral 
objectives arcf based on thn follov/int; emp1ricGl generalisations: 

1. CehovMoral acquiiiitions are accGlerated as a function of the 
frequoncy of contingent reinforc^n^ent , 

Moti\raticn to sustain acadeinic activity increases as a function 
of tiio riinount of roi nforcan;^nt aSDOclatGd v;1 th that activl'ty. 

3, /AcadfMnic; ach1ovGn:ent incr^a^c^s as the probability of iiiaking 
erroneous responiics dccreasos. 

4, The probcibili ty of tfrroncious rGSpoiKlfng decreases as effective 
proinptinir nnd fddiny proccduror^ iirc incrctasi^d, 

/\vurBivc or punitive child nuinagt ixiiit tecfnrinuQS dccrouse au a 



function of a paront^s skm in utilising positive, contingent reinforce 
nient. 

6. Parental intorost in and support of the acadcMnIc achievehient of 

their children incretiGcs as a function of their familiarity With and 

participotion in the formal educational procesG, 
C • Ttie Cj^rn£u Ijm] 

During the past yaar there lias been an Increased emphasis placed on 
engaging the children in a variety of pruacadGinic and academic activities 
(rhyming, visual discrimination, printing. Improving listening skills* basic 
arithnietic skins). This academic oniphasis occurred partly in response to 
the wishes of the parents themselves. While they appreciated the utility of 
the more traditional preschool regimen focusing on development of cooperative 
play and otlier social skills, they were eager to provide their diildron with 
specific acadeiiiic skills in order to imp rove their chances for s.uccess in 
public scliooU. 

Currlculiini rnaterials were selected which: 

1, describe the behavior tlie child will be capable of at the end of 

the GoquoncG, 

rGquirc frequent responding by tlie child, 

3, contain cleov^ criteria for a "correct" response^ 

^, allow for inciividual rates of progress » and 

provicle for poriociic testing of achi fjvui.iurit gains, 

Thu rhndrcn wore divldod into thrae sn:all groups. At difforcnt times 
durinn Lho liiorninn, onch grQUp recGlved instruction in reading^ handv/riting 
and nuith. For cxDriiplu, at IhOO Croup A had reading, Group B had hanch/riting, 
Grpiip C Uad mUw ot l(i:UO Gi'duj; A hdd huiih. Group B had readinfi, Group C 
had hdfH^';ri ti ny, etc. Ifio iiiatcrl^ils u^ed wure; rt^ading - McGr^^w liill; 
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Sullivon Prograrmiod soHc^s; handwriting - Behavior Analysis llandwrltlntj 
Primer and Lyons and CarnahQn: Writo ini See Series; math - Rancloni HoM&e: 
Suppo series and Addison Wesley. Detailed rocords of the children's 
perfoniiance ware kept and will he discussed 1n the evaluation section. 

To support tha acadomic oinphasis* ihu tuken system was Irritlatijd mi 
proved efftictive in providing increased incentive for engaging in acaUonriL 
oriented activities. 
L), liKi Training 

Appropriate teaching Includes the Immediate delivery of praise and a 
token contingent upon a correct or intproved response, and prompting effec- 
tively. Thus, positive reinforccrnent is used to build improved behaviDf 
and an attempt is made to eliminate all coercive or negative control 
procedures. Observation Cfltegories which will result in precise measure- 
ment of parents* teach iny behavior when they start at the Coop and aft^r 
several wcgIcs of training are [)Ging developed in conjunction with the 
planned Vanotian Progranu 

Parents beyin their s\x weokG of worh with a short lecture by Barbara 
Huglior;, Coop Ikdu TQachci% wtio lis a niciiiLier of the Juniper Gardens cosmiuiiity, 
Bcsidc!^ a [jricf oxplanatinf) of thu overall daily schedule and proceduro:^* 
each n-othor rocoives a copy of Uur own scliedule for each day. She thi;^n 
works in ono of the actuknic areaG under the close supervision of a staff 
hienitur. Ali.u tiu-ro friMjUuiit discussion of the children 'S progrc!:! 
records. Each mothor alsc rc^ccivcrs coachinn on tutoring ifidividual 
drildr-nn and works in a token back-up area. 

Each niotliur loarn^ t!ie ir^chtHiics of u?iinn tokens, setting prices and 
tradiiuj, bcjnouwnfi mrc proficicn!: durinri laLer six week periods* 
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SevGral dinensiorif; of ovalu^tion viHl be used during the cominc) year. 
In most cas'^s, Ihn avaUiatlcri procnduroH arn nxtGnsions of thosQ used during 
ttiB LurreriL ynut^ 

Experin)entdl analyses ^im now undeway which will provide a stronger 
onipirical basis for det'nrinlning the strengths and linnt^rtions of scvorni 
Coop procedures, Investigation is continuing on the effGcts of praise in 
the tutorial situation while holding instructions and other dlscrimlnativo ^ 
stimuli constant. Results from 1968-69 (Figure 1) indicated that praise 
effectively increased correct responsGS across different teachers, children, and 
materials* Results from 1969-70 (Figure 2) confirm this finding. 

In anothGr studyg Chuck Piercr^, a University of Kansas graduate students 
has denionstrnted tfiat ch11dron*s fron [^lay activities v/hich occurred 22 hours 
later were controned by an adult -s verbal behavior. An analysis of his 
results indicated the dlscrinii nati v^e stirnulus prnpcrties of the adult's 
verbal t)f^!)av1or Wris a critical variable controning the children's nonverbal 
play bohavior. 

The Coop Is not simply aloinonstrfiting an established set of static 
procedures. The inothnds of Instruction and training have been evolving 
tfironrh tho throo ynars of th^. prnrfranu They vnll contlnuR to do so as 
furthcM^ empirical evidr^nce is acquired (ibout t!iQ effects of new procodures* 
R, A^snssn^nnt of ^nmurp^ Perfprinance Chonnes 

Several pro- and pas t-iii^asures of perfoniianco have been a standard element 
of tlie Coop pronf-an !^ince Its inception. Pcabody Picturo Vocabulary tests are 
adinlnif^^terod at the brvjlnnlny und urn! of etich school year, 

10 
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In 1969-1970 Wide Ranrjo Achievomnnt Tosts and CaldwoVI Preschool InvGntories 
won! al^o ^idniinlntnrod, The scores of a inntched group of Hocid Start children 
from othor CfMitors 1n Kan!>ns City, Kenans aro boing conipared to the scores 
of Lfui Coo[) children in ordfjr to assess thn differential offncts of the Coop 
procedures. The poirt-tG^t fnocisuros have not as yot l)Gen coriinl f^tofi for the current 
year, hnv/over, oven greater gains than those ^een Innt year on the Peabody are . 
expected due to the more highly acadonilc orientation of this yearns program. 
^ • Asbossinents of Indivi dual P erfonii^^ 

At the ! ninnuig of each year's prograni each child is given a locany 
developed test v/hich assesses specific entry behaviors along a number of 
dimensions including: color discrimination, color namingj object identlfi cation^ 
symbol matching, number sequences recitation (1-10 and 5-10), counting objects, 
left-right discriminfition, relative position identifications biociraphical 
informatiDn and several other , The rosults of this entry Inventory cleternnne 
the variuus point:, at which indi vi dunl 1zed Instruction sequences vvHl be 
InitiatQd for eoch child. The ent^-y inventory Instrument has been constructed 
to require very little instruction. It can be reliably adniini stered by a 
parent wlio is ik^w to tlie prngrom, 

Daily records are kept of ttie total number of responses and the nuiiiber of 
correct responses eacii child makes properly, This allows teachers to assess 
tlie perfoniiance of the children and to correct problems shortly after they 
boqin. These records have proved valuable in reorganising material uiitll it 
is in th^ optimiHn snrujenco fur rapid pronresn , with minimum errors , 

Weekly progress reports give a gi^apliic picture of pnopress and help point 
out individual childr^Mi v/ho are not pronressinn. Teachirm staff members all use 
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prcgress records for reading^ handwriting and rtath which are made up from 
the v/eekly reports* 

A third source of inforniatlon for the staff Is plotted cumuUtiye 
child hours of formal instruction. These help teachers see If thetr Instruct 
ticnal time remains fairly constant from v/eek to we€k, Also the t1ni€ spent 
during each vieek can be compared to the amount of progress made by the 
chil dren that week* 

The Demoiistratl on Plan 

The Juniper Gardens Parent Cooperative Preschool Is a demonstration 
project in three contexts. First, as described in the preceding section, 
It demonstrates the applicability of learning theory principles to a training 
prograin for parents and their children In Head Start type classes. Secondly^ 
1t functions as a training center for dernonstrati ng procedures to be used 
in Planned Variation Program centers. Third, it provides a setting for deinon- 
strating the program and procedures to local , regional and national audiences. 

The Juniper Gardens setting affords some unique advantages as a center 
equipped to carry out demonstration acti\^1ties In the third conteKt since it 
If favorably located and it is aff 11 iated wi th the University of Kansas. 

The role of the Coop as a training center for the Planned Variation Progr 
classes ser\^ed a very important function. Eicihteen different delegates'--nine 
from the Hopi classes and nine from Portagevil lep Missouri --participated in 
the three-day training sGsslons starting in October and continiiing into March 
covoring the entire spectrutm of duties. Each representative actively parti-* 
ci pated in 1 earni ng: 

- apprDpriatc teaching skills, 

* utilization of curricuUim material 
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- tutoring procedures, and 

- parent training procedures. 

"It should be noted that all the materi als and techlnques used in Planned 
Variation Program were first Implemented at the Coop. The Coop^then, tru]y 
serves a priiiiary function for PVP classes by field-testing materials as well 
as techniques and functioning as a training center for the acquisition of 
these technic|iies. 

The effects of the Coop training are dramatic. Each PVP teacher, upon 
rettirn to her own class, patterned her class directly after tlie model provided 
by the Coop. 
A. Fa vorab 1 a Loca ti on 

1, Local : The Juniper Gardens Coop Preschool 1s located in the coniinunlty 
buildirrg of the Juniper Gardens Houairg Project. Many of the parents and 
children who participate in the preschool live In the housing project, others 
live vyithin a short distance of the community building. This location in the 
heart of the area being served makes it possible for parent involvement and 
allows maximum communi ty visibility and participation. Members of the inmediate 
coniniunity are able to visit the Coop and are well aware of th« profirani. 

The location of the project in the center of the Kansas Ci ty nietropol itan 
area has made It possible for many local visitors to view the Coop in operation. 
An open house was held the evening of May 4 both for parents of children currently 
in the progratn and to recruit for next year. The chil dren, denionstrated some 
of the acadeiin'c skills they have learned this year and the film, "How to Use 
Tokens in Teaching" v;as shown. This training film featuring Darbara Hughes 
and one of the children from the Coop will soon be available for use in other 
Head Start and Follov/ Through traininci programs. 

16 
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Mr. Ov^ens, Demonstration Coordinator, in addition to arranging numerous 
visits of groups and irdivi duals also has been working with the Board of 
Directors of the Northeast Action Group to help the group reorganize the local 
Head Start program which Is currently being run by the school board* The 
Action Group vglll sponsor the Head Start program next year and will make 
changes in the program to include more parents as teachers and assistant 
teachers • 

Local visitors are listed below: 

Mrs, Kreuger and students from the School of Education^ Univirsity of Kansas, 
Dr, Robert Ridgmy and students from the School of Education^ University of 
Kansas ^ 

Linda Fisher^ Kansas University Medical Center, 
Josephone Poellnitz, Head Start, Kansas Citys Kansas » 
Charleszine Edwards, Home Economics , Head Starts Kansas City, KensaSs 
Alvilda Sallard^ Head Start Programmer^ Kansas Cityi Kansas^ 
Barbara Oordanj Head Start Social Worker^ Kansas Cityj Kartsas ^ 
Students from School of Nursing , Kansas University Medical Center, 
Board of Directors, Northeast Action Groupi Inc* ^ Kansas City, Kansas, 
Students from University of Nlssiouri at Kansas City* and 
Phil Gary, Assistant to the Chancellor for Urban Affairs, University of 
Kansas. 

2* Regional ; The project's regional location places it in pro^drnlty to 
two major universities and numerous colleges* Head Start and otfier projects 
concerned with parent-child interactions located 1n the Midwest also find the 
Coop accessible for visits, Larcie classes in education from the University of 
Kansas and from the UnivGrsity of Missouri at Kansas City make regular visits 
to the project* Smaller groups of students in educational psychology, speech 

17 
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and hearing, psychology, human development and special education have visited 
from the Univeristy of Kansas Medical Center and other area colleges and 
uni veresltles . 

Regional visitors include; 

Gerard Bensberg, University of Alabama , 

Charles Herron, University of Alabama, 

Steve Willard, University of Alabama, 

R.B. Allison, University of Alabama, 

Sandy Raymore, Parsons State Hospital ard Training Center, Parsons, Kansas, 
Mary Nell Glacier, Parsons State Hospital and Training Center, Parsons, 
Kansas , 

Shirley Berger, Parsons State Hospital and Training Center, Parsons, Kansas, 
Dr. Vance Cotter^ Parsons State Hospital and Training Center, Parsons, Kansas, 
Gary and Barb Lammers, Missouri University^ 
Mrs. Wsir, Speech Clinician, Sallna, Kansas, 
Miss RoKie Warr, Missouri University, 
Miss Judy Brandis, Missouri University, 
Miss Gladys Bright, Topeka, Kansas, and 
Dr. James 0. Smith, Missouri University. 

3. National : The fact that Kansas Citj, Kansas is located 1n the center 
of the nation makes it possible for persons from all over the country to visit 
the Coop. Among those national and International guests who have visited in 
the current year are these persons: 

Dr. Sidney Rosenblum, University of Mexico, 

Mrs. Ellun Sponqler, Model Citifs Agency, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
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Dr. Wens Hively, Minnesota Universityi 

Miss Mary Lou Rush^ Niddletown, Connecticut^ 

Miss Louise Butts, Middletov/np Connecticut^ 

Professor Prlsclllano Barros , Costa R1ca, Central ^mGrlcas 

Professor Ovideo Soto, Costa Ricas Central America , 

Professor Rene Voquerana, Costa R1ca, Central Americas 

Dr. John Hel\^1gp San ^alvador^ 

Dr. David L, Jafte, Chief Bio-Medical Divisfor, NICHHD, 

Dr. Art Coleman ^ Psychiatrist^ Walter Reed Hospital^ 

Margaret Gapo^ Teacher i Toronto ^ Ontario * 

Joan Bowrb^ Provincial Supervisor ^ Toronto, Ontario 

Steve FornesSj Neura Psychiatric Institute, UCLA Medical Center, 

Donley Moor, St. Josephs Hospital, RosewelU Scotland ^ 

Dr* Chris Kiernanj Bevesbeck College^ University of London, London, England 

Dr. Donald Green, Institute of Behavior Research^ Washington, D.C. 

Eloisa de Lorenzo, University of Montevideo ^ Montevideo, Uruguay, and 

Dr, C. Corbett, Universfty of London, London^ England 
B. Affiliatio n with the Unfverslty of Kansas 

1, Training and Demon stration , In addition to it^ favorable location^ 
the project's affiliation v/ith the University of Kansas plays a role in making 
it effective as a demonstration center. The project Is co-sponsored by the 
University of Kansas Bureau of Child Research and the University of Kansas 
Department of Hunian Developrent and Family Life. This affiliation makes it 
possible for numerous students to receive professional training at the Coop. 
Joseph Lachowicz, a Ph,D, student, conducted the research for his dissertation 
at the Coop during l^'^9-70, Chuck Pierce, another Ph.D. student, vn 11 be 
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presenting a paper at the AmericaTi Psychological Association meeting In 
September* 1970 which describes work he did at the Coop. 

■ The Bureau of Child Research sponsors many programs which enliance 
demonstration oppoftunities . Bureau sponsored progranis include the Center 
for Research in Mertal Retardation and Human Developinent at Lawrence, Parsons, 
and the University of Kansas Medical Center. The Departmert of Hiitnan Development 
sponsors the University of Kansas Research Preschool and a Center for Research 
in Early Chlldliood Education. Many persors who are attracted to this area to 
observe these other programs Include Juniper Gardens on their Itinerary/. Since 
the project Is a part of the Universltj' of Kansas, the Bureau of Child Research", 
the Department of Huinan DevelopniBnt and the Juniper Gardens Chndren's Project, 
it can call on the resources of these a'gercles for consultation and to assist 
in demonstration functions. ■, 

2. Research and Demonstr ation Film Production. Not the least of the 
University support is the availabnity of a professional cinema tographj/ staff. 
Under the direction of Mr. Robert Hoyt, the Bureau of Child Research produced 
S pearhead at Ouniper Gardens which has been seen by an estimated 35,000 people 
at last count. The six prints distributed by the KU Bureau of Visual Instruction 
are always booked several months In advance. Spearhead has been shown to civic 
groups and professional audiences across the nation. Including showings at 
national conventions such as the Council for Exceptional Children and the AAMD, 
It is also In deniarid for Head Start, Foil ow Through , and other viorkshops concerned 
with involving par^ents in the training of their children, and In college psychology 
classes. 

The avanabillty of excess federal camera equ1pinef;t through OEO authorization 
has made a significant contribution to the demonstration and d1 ssemi ration of 
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research and training information originating 1n this project. 

As a consiquence of our developmental efforts, the use of audio-visual 
materials is no^ a standard procedure for many of our researchers who are 
called upon to demonstrate their work, - The first major film of tiie Kansas 
Center for Mental Retardation and Human Development, Spearhead , ms made in the 
Juniper Gardens Children's Project, Since that time several other films have 
been completed. Others are , now in production. We have found films to be 
truli' effective in helping meet the continuing demand for infornoi^tion about our 
Mrk , 

The development and dissemination of the products and procedures of research 
presents a major probletn to clinicians and researchers and their consumers, They 
mst somehow meet an obligation to share the results of their stw;dy as quickly and 
as clearly as possible. Colleagues and. specifically concerned persons must 
interpret the results of the mrk in teriTis which are meaningful wd utilitarian 
to the probiems they face in similar work. It is a long and oft^fn difficult task 
for a scientist to shape his results into a presentable and translatable format. 
Adding to this probleni 1s the time lag 1n the usual presentation riiedia--the 
channels of professional publication* Proposed articles must be read and 
re\^iev/Gd by specialists. Editors must then evaluate the criticUnis and decide 
whether to accepts reject, or make recommendations for revisions^ Articles are 
often submitted to several journalSs multiplying this time factor^ There is a 
significant 1 ag betv/oen the acceptance and the appearance of a professional 
article. And last but not least, the "practicaV value of such mtic]e% is open 
to questions since coiiiinuni cation is often a secondary consideration in the 
purpose of those reports. Many articles containing significant findings are 
obscurely wi^itten and ovor-qual Ifi ed. At bDst, printed publications cnn 
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hardl^f be called dj^namic wheri compared to audiovisual media presentation. Since 
some fornn of printed publication is essential to most research and developments 
such work is necessari^. However, such printed communication must be comunlcative 
and an adjunct component of a programmed dissemination process. 

The diversified use of motion picture photography and video tape has been 
increasing steadil^^ for the past several years. They are now accepted media 
for all TOnner of communication needsi from public relations, formats for 
instruction^ research reporting* instrumentation^ and documentation. Like the 
university press, university film and tape production units are being called 
upon to publish faculty contributiQns to the body of scientific knowledgta, We* 
are already inimersed in an audiovisual revolution. Advances such as thU 1n 
technology need be put to work the researcher and the clinician* 

It is obvious that scientists cannot focus their attention on hafdv^gre, 
softwares achieving standards * securing support^ solving administrativis problems, 
or any one of many other significant problems. Often they are so Immersed in 
their om "prcbleni" they cannot define an instructional or communicative goal 
for its '•solution* ■ These things require specialists and specialists ara 
beninning to bo recocinized as integral to these functions ^ leaving th^ researcher 
and the clinician to concentrate on chlldreni on principles of behavior ^ on 
research dosign, and on Interpersonal relations. This same concept m%t be 
applied to dfii]ionstrat1on, Instruction, and dissemination, Freed of such Chores ^ 
the rosoarchor and clinician can adjust to a changing climate and employ his 
unique skills as a moniber of a team to plan programs and systems which are 
intrinsic to any rosoarch or training program, 

A training filnu Ic£ipMM.illM^JrjA^^ was finished in the sprlnfl of 1971) 
and featiiros Barbara llughns, hoad Luacher at tho Coop» and one of the chlluren 
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from the Coop. It Is expected that this film will be widely used as an 
introduction to parents who are going to work in the Head Start and Follow 
Through classrooms, One print tof the film will be distributed to each Follow 
Through district using the Kansas model. The present application contains fund 
requests for the development of additional demonstration and training films. 

3, Presentatio ns and Printed Reports, Related to the filmed reports of 
procedures used at Juniper Gardens are research presentations and publications. 
In addition to the earlier published report of the Parent Coop research by Todd 
Risley which appeared in PsycholQqy Todays an article by Jacobsoni Bushel! ^ and 
Risley (AppendlK A) has been published in the Journal of A pplied Behavior - 
Analysis , 



Formal papers were also presented ^at the American Educational Research 
Association Meeting in Minneapolis and the American Psychological Association 
Meeting in Washington, Im addition^ workshop presentations were made by 

Dr, Hall and/or Dr, Bushel! 1n Kansas City, Missouri to the Missouri Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities, Champaign, Illinois to the Adler Zone 
Center Staff, Napa, California at the San Fransisco State Behavior Modification 
Workshop, Hot Springs, Arkansas at the State Workshop in Special Education, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Workshop for the Model Cities Kindergarten Teachers, 
Jackson, Mississippi Viorkshop for' TeacherSi Principals and Adiiiinistrators , 
Denver University Workshop in Special Education, 

A largo facet of the deiiioristratior function of the Parent Coop relates 
directly to Dr. Bushel! 's role m a sponsor for Follow Through and Head Start 
programs throughout the country,, 

During the past two years th-e parent training procodures first explored 
in the Coop hdvo beon adoptDd in 120 Follow Through and 11 Head Start class- 
rooms throughaul; the country, Tte program doscriptioii (AppendiK Q) of 
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procedures used with these S\000 elemintary and 500 Head Start chiWrm gives 
clear evidence of the influence of Coop procedures. Also A Token Na ntjal for 
Behavior Ana lysis Classrooms , which ties 1n with the earlier mentioned 
training film, was essentially designed from Coop lessons (see Appendix C). 



Staff Organiza tion 

— - 1 hr_ 

The Parent Cooperative Preschool is one of a group of closely related 
projects which, in aggretate, constitute the Ounlper Gardens Children's Project. 
The Project as a whole Is a cooperative effort of the Bureau of Child Research 
and the Departmerit of Hurnan Development of the University of Kansas. The project 
enjoys the active participation of behavioral scientistSp a social workor, health 
consultants, trained teachers , and an effective community qrganiiatiori kmm as 
NAG, the Northeast Action Group, The formal organization within i^hich the 
Cooperative operates, however i has the following appearance. 



Bureau of Child 
Research 
Dr, R, L, Schlefelbusch, Dir. 



Department of Huitian 
Developmant 
Dr* F,D. HoroviHz, 



Juniper Gardens Children's Project 
Dr. R, Vance Halli Coordinator 



After School 
Reimdial Program 
Dr, M.M, Wolf, Dir, 



PARENT COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL 
Dr, Don Bushen , Jr* , Dir, 



EKperimental Preschool 
Dr, Todd Risley. Dir. 



A » Adn[inistrciti v e St aff 

Dr* Richard Schiefelbusch, Di rector of the Bureau of Child Researclu 1s the 
Projoct DirQCtor, Co*Directors of the Project are the Coordinator of the 
Junipor Gardens Ch1ldren*s Projrct, Dr. R, VancG Hall, and the Director of thG 
Coop Preschool, Dr, Don Bushen » Jr. 
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B. The Prischool Staff 

The prescfiool staff will include a Training Coordinator and a graduate 
research assistant^ both of %vhoni will aid with the research and training* 

The full responsibilities of a head teacher (planning, schedullngp busings 
coordinating acti\^itieSj and conducting each day's session) are assunted by 
Mrs, Barbara Hughes wbo began with the prograirt as a parent volunteer, Sbe, 
In turn, has undertaken to develop similar managemeTit skills in parents in the 
program, Two ass1 start teachers, one who was also a parent volunteer and 
Joined the staff in 1969* will aid in the preparation of materials and training 
of the parents- 

The mothers in the Parent Copp training program comprise the basic staff for 
the ediicational progrant, As a part of their training as staff mfmbers an 
Investigation was conducted Into the feasibility and the effects Df rewarding 
parent participation v/i th incentive bonuses, Preliniinarj results of this 
practice are encouraging. They strongly indicate that it sFioiild be continued 
and subinitted to systeimitic analysis. Token payment is also propcpsed for 
attendance at after-school inservice meetings. These will provide special 
training in the use of curriculum materialSi procediires for behavior inDdificatior 
(both 1n the classrooni and at home)^ and program management , 

Special incentives are also proposed to encourage members of the staff to 
continue or resunie their acadeinic training. On a very snian scalej this aspect 
of the program is identical to the contract work which is being dane for Head 
Start by EPL The basic difference is that bonuses will be awarded iTiinnedi ately 
upon the siiccosi;Tu1 ccnipletion of coursG work at a college or univ^ersltyj or for 
acquirinfi a nrP corti fi cnl:e. 
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C. Demons tr a 1 1 on Sta f f 

Demonstration activities have been hancned by Uriel Owens, Donionstration 
Coordinator, who has scheduled all visitors, arranged for showings of the film, 
Spearhead at Junipe r fiardens , coordinated speaking engagements, assumed 
numerous administrative responsibil ities including budget management, and 
acted as liaison between the project and the community. In the latter capacity, 
Mr. Owens meets with the Advisory Board of the local Neighborhood Action Group. 
Mr, Owens also coordinated production of audio-visual materials, working 
closely with Mr. Robert Hoyt and Mr. Robert Gardner of the Bureau of Child 
Research film staff. 

PHysical Facilities 
The Parent Cooperative Preschool 1s conducted In the large (2j900 square 
feet) multi -purpose room of the Juniper Gardens Community Center building at 
1979 North Third Street, Kansas Cityi Kansas* Collapsible partitions and 
booths are used to divide the multi-purpose room Into various activity and 
teaching areas. These are designed so that they can be easily stored at the 
end of each day*s session so that they do not interfere with other community 
programs. These facilities are available each weekday morning except the first 
Thursday of each month throughout the year. Office and work spacej^are available 
for teachers to prepare materials and transact the business of the preschool in 
the same building. Additional space for administrative and secretarial offices 
is located nearby at 2021 North Third Street. Bureau of Child Research and 
Department of Human Development Offices are located In New Haworth Hall on the 
University of Kansas campus In Lawrence, Kansas. 
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SWITCHING REQUIREMENTS IN a' HEAD START CLASSROOM 



This article reprint by_ Joan M. Jacobson, Don Bushel!, Jr., 
and Todd Ri'sley Is copyrighted and not available for reproduction. 
It appeared in Journal. of Applied Behavior Analysis ; v2 nl Spring 
1969, pp. 43-47. 
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THE BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS CLASSROOM 



Don Bushell s Jr., Director 
Follow Through Project 
Department of Human Development 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 6fa044 
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INTRODUCTION 

Behavior Analysis Is a new strategy for education. During the past five 
years, it has grown from a handful of experimental settings to hundreds 
of elementary classrooms throughout the nation. Successful Behavior 
Analysis classrooms have begun to transfomi the learning experiences of 
thousands of children. In the rural south, the industrial northeast, 
the urban midwest, and on Indian reservations in the west and southwest, 
children are learning more, with greater enjoyment and confidence than 
has been possible in the past. , - 

Behavior Analysis combines familiar .educational techniques in. a unique 
way to provide a new kind of learning opportunity for young children. 
The program includes aspects of team teaching, non-graded classrooms, 
programmed instruction, individualized teaching, and token reinforcement 
systems. The result is a education system which— 

• aooelemtes the teaming and mhievemmt of the ahitdrenj 

and 

unites profeBsionat eduaatorsj para-profeasionatg, 
and paTenta in the teaohing prooess. 

There is no mystery connected with this new system. The basic princi- 
ples of human learning have been understood for some time. Behavior 
Analysis has taken these principles out of the laboratory classroom and 
put them to work in schools. 30 



As an Instructional system, Behavior Analysis funows a standard but 
flexible pattern. The first step, whether the child is being taught 
social or academic skills, 1s to define an instmotioml ohjeotim. 
The goals of teaching a child to say "Good morning" when he enters the 
classrooni, or to put materials away when he is finished with them, are 
just as legitiiTidte as instructional objectives in reading and mathematics 

The second step in Behavior Analysis Is to determine, how rmoh the ohild 
airaady knows about what you are trying to teach. The skills which 
children bring into the classroom vary so much that It is not realistic^ 
to begin everyone in the same lesson. A epecial Entry Behavior Inventory 
and diagnostic tests help. a teacher decide where each Individual child 
needs to begin working in the sequence leading to several Instructional 
objectives in academic areas. At higher levels of achievement, these 
diagnostic tests are imbedded in the materials to Insure that each child 
is mastering each instructional objective before being moved on to the 
next part of the sequence. 

With an established instructional objective and knowledge of a child's 
current skill in relation to that objective, the steps between can be 
taught more easily if the child Is well motivated to learn. 

MOTIVATION: THE TOKEN ECONOMY 

Behavior Analysis assumes that "motivation" does not just happen--it 
is tmiglvt. It is the result of carefully executed procedures which pro- 
vida the Incentives needed to guarantee that a child vvHl begin and 



carry through on learning tasks. There are many potential incentives 
present in every classroom. The smiles and praise of a teacher, the 
chance to participate in recess and games with classmates, stories, at- 
tractive materials, and the chance to select a particular favoritG ac- 
tivity can all be good incentives if properly used. 

When activities the children prefer are available as a direct consequence 
of a particular behavior, they are valuable incentives, or reinforcers, 
which can generate and sustain motivation and progress. If these same 
activities are available automatically, regardless of what the child may 

4 

do, they have very little incentive value. The timing of the consequence 
and its clear relationship to a particular behavior make a crucial dif- 
ference. When praise vmediaiety 'fo^^om a child's behavior, it will 
usually reinforce, or strengthen, that behavior. If it comes too soon or 
too late it will have little or no effect— is the key. 

Because many reinforcing events are hard to deliver with the necessary 
immediacy. Behavior Analysis classrooms use a Token Exchange System to 
sustain a high level of motivation. As each child in the class works at 
various learning tasks, he 1s given tokens for his progress and improve- 
ment. Later, after he has accumulated several tokens in this way, he 
has the opportunity to exchange them for events and activities which are 
important to him. These back-up activities give meaning and value to the 
tokens. As long as the back-ups are exciting and enjoyable, the tokens 
will support the child's motivation to learn and to succeed.- 

Tokens, in addition to being properly timed, must be delivered frequently 
to be most effoctive. When a child is faced with a new and difficult 
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task, tokens are given often for small amounts of progress. At a later 
stage, as the child's skill Improves, fewer tokens are needed to support 
progress. Consequently, the way a child earns tokens is constantly 
changing. At first, tokens and praise will follow a child's first at- 
tempt at holding a pencil correctly. Later * as skill increases ^ the to- 
kens and praise will follow the writing of a complete sentence. 

THE CLASSROOM STAFF AND THE PARENT PROGRAM 

The requirement of frequent attention and reinforceiiient for each indi- 
vidual child is difficult*, if not impossible, for one teacher who must 
deal with an entire class of thirty or more children. To provide the 
necessary amount of individual attentioni Behavior Analysis classrooms 
are staffed by four adults. The lea^ teacher heads the team and gener- 
ally takes special responsibility for reading instruction. The full- 
time aide usually takc^^ special responsibility for the small math groups 
and two parent aides concentrate on handwriting and spelling lessons and 
Individual tutoring. This kind of team arrangement insures that every 
child receives the personal attention and reinforcement needed for hirri 
to learn at his maximum rate. 

A program of parent participation is one of the key factors in the suc- 
cess of the Behavior Analysis approach. With proper training, the par- 
ents have become valued instructors in the classroom. Without them it 
would not be possible for the lead teacher and aide to enjoy the advan- 
tages of small group teaching. Parents who have worked in the classroort 
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are also extending the benefits of the program into the home situation. 
With an understanding of classroom process and the principles of posi- 
tive reinforcement, the parents are able to join professional teachers 
as partners in the education of the community's children. 

Parents are employed in the classroom in a series of positions which 
provide improved career opportunities. During the first yearj a parent 
serves for six to eight weeks in the classroom as a trainee, This rela- 
tively short work period enables a large number of parents to have direct 
contact with the program. At the next level i some parents who have been 
trainees are employed as aides for an entire semester. Finallys some of 
those who have been semester aides are employed to fill full -time posi- 
tions as teacher aides, The result of this sequence is a nei/ kind of 
unity betv/een school and community ^ a new set of opportunities for par-- 
entSj and a new potential for truly individualized classroom instruction, 

THE CURRICULUM 

To take advantage of these new opportunities. Behavior Analysis class- 
rooms select curriculum materials that: ■ 

describa the b&havior thB ahitd will be 

capable of at the end of the sequenaej 
8, r^qwire frequent msponding by the ohild^ 
3n contain eZeor aHiena fox* a "oormat" veBponse^ 

4* atloh) fox" individual X'ateo of progpess^ md 

S* provide for pcviodia besting of achievement gains, 
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The combination of (a)^ materials which meet these requirements, (b) mul- 
tiple teachers, and (c) a token exchange system creates a new kind of 
educational setting where children learn more rapidly--and mjoy it. 
Following an initial eniphasis on the development of social and classroom 
skills^ the core subjects of reading, mathematicsi and handwriting are 
stressed in Behavior Analysis classes. Instruction in these areas be- 
gins during the child's ^irst year in the program (Head Start or Kinder- 
garten). There is no longer any doubt that children of four and five are 
wniing and able to learn these subjects when they are presented in small 
group and individual situations^ supported by effective relnforcernent. * 



^ ■ THE DAILY SCHEDULE 

The daily schedule of a Behavior Analysis classroom can be described In 
three parts : 

1* planning 

2* fomial instruction 

3. Bpeaiat aativiti&Gj or baak'-upa 

Twenty-five to thirty children at different performance levels and four 
adults make a complex organization which must be carefully managed if it 
is to be successful • To insure a smooth operation that is always ready 
to meet the changing needs of the children, a period is set aside each 
day for staff planning* Directed by the lead teacher, these sessions 
allow the classroom team to discuss specific strategies to be used wHh 



particular children* new or probleniatic sections of the curriculum^ re- 
visions in classroom routine i and back-up activities. 

The specific lesson plan for any given day is atwaya deteminGd by the 
progmsB of tim ahildrmi. In general, howeveri the three core subjects 
are all taught during each instructional period. By providing at least 
three periods during the day^ each child receives Instruction in every 
subject. 

Every Instructional period is planned in conjunction with the back-up 
activity which will follow. At the beginning of a year there 1s fre- * 
quent alternation between instruction (earning periods) and special back- 
ups (exchange periods). Ten to fifteen minutes of instruction^ followed 
by twenty to twenty- five minutes of ekchange activity^ followed by an- 
other fifteen minutes, of instructions etc., is a coimion pattern. As the 
children become more skillfull the amount of study time increases, and 
the end of the year may find a schedule which provides for 45-50 minutes 
of study for each ten to fifteen minutes of special activity. At the 
second or third grade level it Is not unusual for twenty minutes of aon- 
tingent special activity to support an entire morning's work, 

DISCIPLINE 

When appropriatQ behavior has the immediate consequence of providing 
greater access to activities and events of value to the child, low moti- 
vation and other factors which contribute to behavior problems are usu- 
ally el iminated. gg 
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Behavior Analysis uses positive reinforcement to build improved student 
behavior and seeks to eliminate all coercive or negative control proce- 
dures. Verbal or physical coercion or threats are not used, but the ab- 
sence of these techniques should not be confused with permissiveness. 
Misbehavior cannot be tolerated in a classroom for it may accidently 
meet with reinforcement that will strengthen (teach) it. 

Rather than nagging^ scolding^ or threatening punishment for Inattention^ 
the Behavior Analysis teacher first provides heavy reinforcement to an- 
other child who is attending to the assignment* Then^ when the Inatten-' 
tlve child starts to work^ he is immediately praised by the teacher. 
The general strategy is. to ignore inappropriate h^haPior white providing 
hBOPy and fmquent reinforaBm&nt for d&Birabl& b^Hwior* 

Behavior which Is potentlany damaging or dangerous cannot be ignored. 
The procedure used in such circumstances Is technically known as "Time- 
Out," Time-Out is accomplished without emotion,. lectureSj or scolding^ 
but 1s consistently the tw?0dtat# consequence of dangerous behavior. 
The child Is Immediately told vvhat rule he has broken and then seated in 
a chair away from the other children. He remains there with a kitchen 
timer set for three minutes* As soon as the bell rings, the child re- 
turns to the group to be rewarded for his appropriate behaviors* His 
penalty 1s that for three minutes there has been no oppoHunity to en- 
gage in behavior that results in token reinforcement. 

These arc only two examplGS of procedures which correct unacceptable 
classroom bohavfor without t^he unwanted side-effects which are part of, 
harsh^ coercive punishinent. Qtj 
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PROGRAM AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



The full development of a Behavior Analysis program usually occurs in 
thrsB phases. Initially, substantial support is provided by the 
University of Kansas, During this phase, the local school district pro- 
vides an organizational base with a Program Coordinator and a Parent 
Coordinator. The Progratn Coordinator is responslbne for making the many 
elenients of the project mesh together in a coherent program, and the 
Parent Coordinator Introduces the program to the community and recruits 
parents to work in the classrooms.' For the first year or two* advisors 
from the University of Kansas provide necessary training in the 'proce- 
dures and techniques of the program. Workshops at Regional Training 
Centers, District Workshops, and an Inservice course in the Principles 
of Behavior Analysis are among the procedures used to supplement and sup- 
port program implementation. 

During the second phase of the program, local leadership reduces the 
district's need for strong support from the University of Kansas. As 
the project grows in size, local Staff Training Coordinators assume more 
and more of the training and support responsibility. Staff Training 
Coordinators and Parent Training Coordinators are the local experts in 
the methods and procedures of Behavior Analysis; and they are skilled in 
teaching this to other teacherst aides, and parents. People who fill 
these positions are generally drawn from the group of Behavior Analysis 
teachers and parents who have had classroom experience in the program. 
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The third phase of the program generally begins as the first group of 
chndren complete the third grade, By this time, local training staffs 
experienced teachers , aides , and parents are able to continue the pro^^ 
gram and extend Its benefits to children in other parts of the school 
systeni. From this point on^ only periodic consulting by the University 
of Kansas is needed to maintain the vitality and progress of the program. 



BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS IN HEAD START 

The basic Ingredients and strategies of Behavior Analysis are as rele'- 
vent in Head Start as in elementary classrooms. Four cooperating adults 
use carefully timed and frequent reinforcement to accelerate the child- 
ren's progress toward clearly stated instructional objectives* 

The curriculum used in Head Start is designed to teach the skills needed 
to succeed In the elementary grades whether the child continues in a 
Behavior Analysis program or not. By the end of the year. Behavior 
Analysis Head Start children work in pre-reading t mathematics , and hand- 
writing groups I although a variety of preacademic behaviors are empha- 
sized during the first half of the year. 

Positive and systematic reinforcement is used to teach the entire con- 
stellation of behaviors which make up the social role of the student. 
From the beginning of the yeari teachers reinforce a child immediately 
and enthusiastically for following simple directions in all situations 
where instructions are used, Children who say "Good morning" to their 
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teachtr, v/ho raise their hands when appropriate, who can distinguish be 
tween the time to talk and the time to listen, v/ho can stay with an as- 
signed task and who respond appropriately to the praise and compliments 
of the teachers, have an advantage in mastering the school situation. 
These skills can be clearly analyzed and effectively taught as a back- 
ground to more formal academic lessons. 

The unfortunate assumption that Head Start children are, not "ready" for 
formal Instruction is no, longer true. When lessons are correctly pre- 
sented and responses result in positive reinforoements the Head Start 
child quickly learns the excitement and enjoyment of reading and mathe- 
matics. 



EVALUATION 

Continuing evaluation of student progress Is the guide to program devel- 
opment. During the opening year of a project, this evaluation is pro- 
vided by the University of Kansas. Gradually, all evaluation procedures 
are taken over by the lead teacher in each classroom or by Staff Training 
Coordinators. 

Straightforward procedures allow a teacher to adjust the allocation of 
her Instructional periods to meet the changing needs of the students, 
and Individual Progress Records chart the advances of every child In the 
class. Easily kept, these records provide continuing feedback which the 
teacher can use to assess the appropriateness of her classroom organlza" 
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tioni to modify her procedures^ and to adjust quickly to the needs of 
any ehnd whose progress is lagging. 

Video tapes of small group lessonSj coupled with clear definitions of 

appropriate and inappropriate teaching behaviors » allow each teacher to 

alter her techniques so as to maximize the progress of every child* 

Special training is given to Staff Training Coordinators to help them 

give personal coaching to teachers as they view their own video tapes, 

* 

In addition to the large array of internal evaluation and feedback pro- 
cedures i the usual range of achievement tests and class records permit 
each project to be clmr^y aaQountable to the aormunHy which it serves. 
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A TOKEN MANUAL FOR BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS CLASSROOMS 
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Introduction , 

•I'Ihs .nanual is to liclp you leach !ti a P,c-li;u-i<,r A.inlvHis classnunn, 'I'lu- Iklmvior Analysis 
nro"rnm cniplia^sincs iIil- use of pusifivc nMiiforecimin, or rcwnrtis, in icacliing chihlrcn; . 
anifitfeilsf) ninkcs it imssihle lor tlu- cl>iUI. llu' learner, to be respunsibk fur the coiiKC- 
tpicnccs of his ywn behaviar. •riiese two ihi.if^, positive reinforcement and resp.insiliil- 
ity, e(mie tiigctlier in a set of prm'etlnres enlled Tlic Toke 

Wc now know timt chlklren do better work and learn more it 
their K"™1 lieluivlor is praised and rewarded imnmliiiiely. 
Coiisequently, a major oiijective in creating an efTeetiye clflss. 
i- ' % room learning sitnation is to design procedures that will allow 

v . :: .-| the teachers to give immediate praise nnd rcinforeement to the 

K - .i'j ■ ■ children's good behaviors. There are many things In the class- 

. room which cari be nsed ns incentives or rcintorcers. Some 
. examples include! the attention and apprnvnl of the teachers, 

the ehancc to piny with n favorite toy, being with other chil- 
dreu Oil the playground, listeuing to a story, and reading a favorite book. 
These incentives will improve or strengthen a particular good behavior i£ they are presented 
imn.edimh after that behavior occurs. This present, n problem. No classroom c.mld 
openile with n system which sent a child out to play imincdiate y after each corrce 
nnswer or cooperative act. The solution is the token system. A token can be dch^red 
quickly (immediately after a good behavior),; it, does not interrupt what the duUljs 
<Lg aiid it can be cNchanged later for any and nil of the enjoyable things listed above. 
A u>ken can he any object, but during the early grades it is best U the token is an object 
which the child can hold and put in hii poeket. k might be a match stick, a m^M^ a 
cardboard disc, or a plastic poker chip. .No matter what it looks hkc, giving n clu d a 
token always says "Ynu'w noiNO coon w««k. Thank vou." 1 he Wlowing pages 
describe bow you can use the token system to improve the learnmg of the children m 
your cUtSsrcKJiu, 

The token system is a teaching tool which is usetl in all Behavior Analysis classrooms 
iK'cause it: 

1. MOnVATl'S -gives the children an Incentive and keeps them interested in their 
work. 

2. UlilNTORCES -helps the children learn hy incieaslng the amount of positive attention 
they get immediately, and 

3. TRACHl'S INDUPKNDIiNCK-gives the cliildieu the freedr.m to earn for themselves 
the (ipportuniiy to engage lii their favorite uctivitics, 

Tl,crc has been a .-leat deal of scieniinc rcseaicb on ioken systems during the past cw 
years, but for oiir purposes the imiK.riaiU point is simply that children learn better when 
iheir correct answers and ulher good behaviors are nnmudiaiely lemrorced. 

Exciiiingg PrdCcdures 

THI- TORVN SY.^TlvM l.S AN ICKCMANOn .WSTl'M, You give the cliiUlren tokens 
f,;r llu: answers which yuu like (luyiug attentluu, working on an assigmncnt. correct 
Muswers. helping, elc.) and the ehlldren give yon tokens lor dungs which ihcy like 
(M„ries. games, recess |>lay uw,ie,ial., e.e,). To keep die eNchnn}^ gomg. behavior 

A,,,l5,si. das., ui have "earning" periods, fullowrd by "speuding peru.ds, lullowed 

by "earning," elc, tlunugliout earh day. 
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Giving TolaMis / 

A GOOD TKACHKIl PAYS 111011 WAOKS. Must uf your rinu* will bo ^mM prnising 
L\m\ rcwarcling ihc cliililn'n (ut gnocl thingi* llicy aru doing, 

YOU MUST KNOW WHAT RACII CUILD IS ABLE TO DO, m yon cmi pniisc his 
intlivkUuil improvinucnts. Yoii mny givM one chihl tnkrns for griiiiig ri^;lu afiNWCrs tn 
niath problctns while auoihur child niighl earn tukuns jnsi for gelling oiil his ninth 
bunk niul opening li in the right pngts Wluu you givu ihe Uikens for drpiMub fui whnt 
you arc trying to tench n pnrtlcular chiUb 

rm cniLDREN are Nmm m coMrivriTioN witm one anotiter for 

TOKENS. Each child t-nrn^ lukcns for dtnng things which arc gofni for fiini regard- 
less of whnt Dihcr chiklren nmy he doijig, 

PRAISE WHAT THE CHILD HAS JUST DONE, each time you give n token. 'TuaT*^ 
cooii WKiTiNG, TiMMY. Now DO Tini NRxT Kow ji/sT AS wi-ll/' Thcrc IS fio tiecd to 
menliun the tukeii nt alk ]mt pjesciit It as you tell ilic child that he is doing svhat you 

like, "TllAKK VOU FOR Lj ST UNMN CI SQ CAIU^FUI.LV, SaLLIK/* "I LIKE Tlln WAY VoU PUT 
YOUI4 mJOK AWAY WlfRH YOU WERK THUOUCTll WITH IT, Dan/" "ThAT's lUdUT, CilAHUVS, 

aoou work/' Try to use the chiUrs name when yiju praise his good work. 

GIVE TOKENS AND PRAISE IMMEDIATELY. Giving n token and praising a eliild 
immediately after he has put- his niatcfials away will help him much more than, 
LtKii TiiE WAY YOU PUT Youu TJiiNC.^ A WAV LAST PEiuoD." Lnst period is too loiig ago, 
even if it Is only \3 minnies ago. . ' ' , 

EACH CHILD SHOULD EARN TOKENS EVERY PERIOD, I'he tokens cannot 
work unless the children receive them nnd have the opporti'mity to exchange thcni* If 
you arc working with a group of six children during a handwriting lesson, you mny 
give tokens to some of dicm for getting n whole rosv correct nnd you may give tokens 
to another because he got just one letter. Even though drfTercnt children will earn for 
tliflcrcnt things, all of thcnt must have the oppnrluuity to earn similar amounts, This 
means you will have to give each child enough of your help and attention to permit 
bint to earn Nvhal he is capable ol enrning! 

EKchanging Tokens 

EV]U<V CHILD SHOULD BE ABLE TO EXCHANGE 
his tokens for sonieihing during every spending period 
under nu>st circumstances. There need to he several 
diftcrent ittjnis or nclivitics available^ at iliffereiil prices, 
during each spiMuling period, Clidtlren With a larger 
nuniher of iolicns will be alile to cKcban^c them Icjr iviorc 
expensive itemSj but there will nlsn be less cNpensivc 
jtc nu available for chilihcn svilh fcsvcr tokens, Some= 
tinics (IlfTcrent aniounls of a sinj^le activity can be ex- 
changrd for difTercni aniomiis c^f tc^kens. For exninple, 
each niinnie of fiee play may cost one tfikun. Same chil- 
dren will want to eschangc m\ of ihcir tokens for ten 
niinutes of free pkiy, and uthers will uidy have enough 
for, or want, live nuimtcs. 

Sl^'lTING PJUCES is easier if you decide j.i advance how 
many lesponnrs y^'U \vanr a child in ninkr dnring the 
iMrning period juM belorc the e?scU;nige, If you want 
eacb ihild yiui aie ssuiking uith to ccjiujjleic^a^ least hix 
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nrlthmeUc problcinH iluring thu cariung \wTml, ymi will probably set the pricus i\i 
cxchnngc aaiviiics Imwueii 4 and H lokenH. Hiese prk(i% hlunM nllow chlUlrcii who 
cumpkrc an nver*)ge nmnuin of work to cNihangc fur nindcratuly aunictive items niul 
thtisu whu ilo better wuik will he- able to I'xehnnHc for nuire cxpciisivu activities* Yuu 
will want to be careful lh;U homc chiUlrcn are not always limitud to exchanging for the 
losvust prlc^i! items. If yoii .sbc this Imppcnii^g yciu will want to .spend cjcira time 
li el ping that child 50 he will progress faster and have ilu* opjKjri unity to cxchan|4C fur 
more valiinbli* tvcnts. 

TlUi PRICE 017 AN ITEM OR EVENT should rdlect how iniportant it h to the 
ehildrcii. Prices will vary from time la time, but diuinM one exehange pericd^ blocks 
may cost 5 tokens, listening to n ^tory may cost 10, and painting a picture to take home 
may cost 15. To decide Iicav much any given activity is worth to the ehildren you svill 
need to watch tlic children very clo8ely antl listen to what they say about things they 
want to do. The teacher's job during the spending perjod Is to make sure thvit the things 
wbich the children want ure available. If you arc not sure whether one item is more s^al- 
uable to tlie children than atiothfr, try them luuh out. During one spending period i for 
example, you may muke blocks and a story each worth 5 tokens. If, when both have 
the same pricej tnost of the chililren choose the story^ you may want to raise the price 
of the story to 7 nnd lower the price of the blocks to 4* 

VARY THE PRICES AND THE ACTIVITIES. Changing the prices and the kinds of 
activities which the children can earn adds interest to the entire exchange process and 
prevents the system from becoming a dull ruutine. If recess is always at 10:30 and 
always costs 10 tokenij the ehildren will soon dcyeIoi> a pattern of working only until 
they have earned their 10 tokens and then they will quit (even if it is only 10:00). To 
avoid thlsj and to make the whole system more e^Ncitingj arraiige for recess to ccist 8 
oii some days, and 10 or 11 on others/ Sometinics it will be at 10:30, sometimes at 
10:15, and sometiuies at 10:35. Wid\ this kind of changing system the only way the 
children can be sure thuy will be able to exchange for recess no niatter svhen it comes 
or how niuch it costs is to work steadily thruughout the earning periods 

This is one of the places that a kitchen tinier comes in handy. At the heginning of ait 
earning pcriodj ynu miylu set the timer for 20 tniniites. When the bell rings you can 
announce svhnt activities the children niny spend 
lor and how much each costs. There is no neecl 
to annouiicc eitlicr of these things until the bell 
rings and you are reatly to UJtchange. Earlier 
announcements cnii, oncc agniri, leatl to the 
pr(iblem of n child earning just enougli to buy 
what he W4U11S nnd then quilting. 

Some children niay not w^nil to exchange their 
tokens for acliviiies at every s^^^nding time. 
Uiuler the freetduiice procetlure of the inkcv\ 
system, fhifi's up to thvnil Dun*! urge, cons, 
or lurce ilieni to eNchnnge> If your system is 
uujrking pruperly, there will he somelhitig later 
in ibc day ih;u (hey will wiuit to exchange for, 

rielpful Acccsscu'ies 

UmUN ATRONS, In die early grades, Lhildren 
do n(»t spend inuch u'nie \\'iJiUing at a dtsk* 
They move nfoiind d\c cla^^s a hit nnd usually 
do Stat wi>rk TM laidch wjrh fuur m fisc urhcr 
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diiltirtMl, Ikcaiisc of the nciivily in n Ut'liavior AimlysiH clnKjinmni, you svill UHunlly ficu 
iill the rhildrcn nntl tcnclicr^ wearing nprons hiiniliir to a larptMiluM apron, The apmns 
prolect iliu children's clolliing, and llie pDckeiK prnvidt: a handy place fur tokens no 
nmtlcr wluit the chiUI is doing or where he h in the elasnroani, The teachers' npran 
porkcts hold a large niiniher of tokens w diey eaii he easily and quickly given out when- 
ever appropriate. Each chikPs nan\e is priiited on an iron-on tape lahel tni the front of 
the apron. Tins helps new pnfents In the claHNrooni learn who die children are and is n 
rcnilndcr to use die ehild'^ naine when praising him ior hh good svork. 

TICICJ^TS. Tokens are a hridgcr hctween the good hehnvior of a child and some chihh 
selected feward which will strengthen or reinforce dial good behavior, Tukens can he 
delivered immediatelyi even if such events as recess and stories can not. It sometimes 
helps the tncchanics of the exchange if a second bridge, a ticket U used. You Tiiayj for ex- 
aniplci want to sell a special gnnic on the playground as a bonus activity during recess. 
Rather diaii have the children wear their aprons out to play where they may lose the 
tokensj you can sell a ticket to the game before die children go out, When the game 
begins, yoti can collect the tickets frofii the children \vlio bought tlieni and noE have to 
worry about counting out the necessary number of tokens outside the classroom* 

There arc also some occasions where a very special event requires several earning periods, 
A trip to the i^oo might be a case where you will want to set a singlcj ntid rather high 
price. This is an exception to the rule of not announcing the price of nn event m 
advance. It Is very unusual and should be saved for specini activities, but you and die 
otiier teachers may decide that a ^oo ticket will cost 20 tokens and can be purchased 
anytime before noon on Friday. At the end of encli day during the w^eek before the 
trip, the children can turn in their tokens hi exchange for 'check marks on a chart. 
Twenty check marks can be CKchangcd for the ^oo ticket on Friday^ which is then 
collecfcd just as everybcHly is ready to leave. 

START HACn DAY PRKSH. Your schedule svill need to be nrranged so that all the 
tokens a child earns during each day are spent during ihat same day. If there are 
tnkens left in apron pockets at the end of a day; empty them out after die childreji have 
left so they will be ready to start with a clean slate the next clay. If you find that 
several children liuvc large nuniijers of tokens left at the end of the dayj it may mean 
tliat you need more goocl spending activities for dicse childrcin or your prices arc too 
low. If tlie children are nllosved to save'tokeus from day to day, they may accumulate 
enough to spend an entire day without doing any of their lessons but participating in 
all the activities. 

On4he-Job Problems 

Other teachers have worked out efTcctive solutions to some of the problems which can 
conic up until the sy^teni is rinuung snjuothly, 

IN THU MOtJTIL Very young children occnsinnally put tokens in their niouth. The 
first step in correcting this h to Tiuikc a rule which says: Tokens are kept in your 
pocket. ()ncr the rule has been clearly stated^ you can reinforce it by givmg extra 

tijUiiiS as you say, "1 hank \0V, SaMMV, f oh KUlaMXCJ TUU TijRI.NS in VOlJll I'OOKIIT, 
()|, "I I.IKH TIIK WAV VOU AlU; KKLlMNO VOllU TOKLNS IN VOL'H iHjOKI Tj NaNCV." It U 

child puts one in his uujulhj sim[ily remind liini u{ tlu ruk- anti take the token back. 
There is nn nml in In hire or scoUh Siniply repeaiing the rule and taking the joken 
will nO(hi make ii t k ar thai it is nuirc profunble to keep diem in a pocket, M'liis is the 
only tiuu' wiien t{4a ir; slioukl h<' Uikeu away froni a child. 

hlU^AIdNO, Vny inrely, teachers have encouiileied childien who lake otiier chihhcn'H 
tolrens, In a w.iy ihis h a coinplinient lo the tenchcr's syMeui because it indie. Hes thai 
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she Ims really inaclu ihc tokens iin|wrtnnt to the child. Nevcfthclc^is, sitwu this can tciul 
to rehiforce steahng rnthur thmi euming, u mm he stnppcth One easy M)hui«n is to 
use disiinetlvtj takeu fur the ofTciHlef, If you arc iisin^ whltu tokens for ihe rest uf 
the chis-;, give hhu: takens i» the child svhu has heci. ^tcaliiiK, At trmling time, he can 
only ?;pend bhie lukcns; the svhite mv% are not wonh aiiything to him, Since there is 
nothing tu hQ gained nnymorc by j^tcniinir uthcr's t<iken^, it will soon stop. 
If more tlmn one child Is j^lealing, ymi nuiy need lo check ymir entire syHtein. It may he 
easier for die children to get tokens by stealing than by working. Arc you giving 
ussignments which are too dinlcult $o h impossihle to earn tokens for eoinplenng 
them? h the system moving too slr^wly (too nnich tinnc between exchanges)? IE this 
is the case you will modify the assignnu-nts so that die chihlren arc given work which 
is apprtipriaic to their present skill. Are the tokens being left lying around because thuy 
arc not important to some children? Iji this case you will need to find more eNCiting 
and valnnhlc events for these ehildfun to earn. When n proWcm such stcahng dcvel-^ 
op^ in your exchange system, it is a hint that you need to csnminc the entire systcmi 
and find a svny to improve it. Don^t blame die child for being bad. Improve the 
system so it will do a better job of teaching him to be good. 

THE HAVE-NOT CIIILD. At trading time, the lowest price on the menu is 4 tokens 
and you find two children have only 3, This may or may not be a problcin. First, of 
course it is quite possible that these two children simply goofed ofi during the lirevious 
earning period. Do not scold or lecture diefii. They will just sit quicdy during the 
spending period and not receive any of your attention. If it was just a problem of 
temporary laziness, you undoubtedly will see these ^hildrcn first in line to exchange 
their tokens when ihe next spending period comes along, . 

llie liavc-not child may be telling you soniething about your 
system, howtjver, su there are some specific things you. 
need to watch. Is the child being asked to do soinediing 



which is too dinicult? This may be the probleni if you m^..;,. ;.,^ ,f . . . 
see hini sitting at hi^ work, but he does not seem to^ ■ t ^^-^'^g^^^V .^^ 
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know what to do, or he may be trying and gettnig wrcmg ^ ^ ^ 
answers. In either case, there is no opportunity to give . ■^ '^.Ji^y 
him tokens, and you will need to give him better mate^ j ; ; ::^v_i^.^;-'^^; ; ; ^ v | 
rials to work with or give him some extra help. - i '^^ - .'^^ 

Another possibiliiy Is diat the things yon nrc offering at — 

spending iin\e arc nut 'Importani^' to the child m he has stopped "cnring'' about earning 
tokens \his is somerimes indicnted by a child who makes a few responses, gets a 
token or two, and dirn iust dawdles and plays widi them. Here, again, you musf re- 
examine your system. You will need to make sure that yoti have exchange items and 
■ictiviiies nvailuhle wliicli will be very reinforcing to this child. Remember, he is liot 
wrnnn for not being inlercsted. If the syueni is really going to be a balanced exchange, 
y(nf must be absolutely sure that you are providing things at spenduig time which are 
really valuable to the children. 

A linal possibility is that the asMgnment is correct and die child is gelting*right answers 
hut ynu were nf)i payinu enough nltention to him, so he hatl no chance to get the 
tokens he shoidtl have. This, <)f nnuse, yon can correct Inniiediately and is an iinporj 
taut pnri of die system. It provides a gentle rmiinder for you to give your help and 
anenUiin to of die cbiUlrun, 

t 

Sunimnry 

As y..i. c..n now uv. tlu- token spurn is ;i wny of fiuphasixing ihu Kno.l ihitiKs svhidi ihu 
diil.ln'ii -.nv Mm\ lor y<»ii, imh! it provides uuigihk- cvidnictf of ymir aiiprovnl. It sc!b 
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up a sysicin wlicru children do noi liavt' lo be coaNccI ami iirgctl in "Gel Hu^yr', "Hurry 
Up!", ami "P;iy Aticniiou!", 'J'hcy wtll wurk ucuvdy nt ihvU nssignniciUH because it is 
in their, own be^i inleresL tn oiher words, you have ?iet ll up ho ihey are wurking for 
ihcrnsulvcs rnthcr ihnii jusi inking orders, M«ist <jf us prefer thnl kind of arrangenieiu, 
and the chiltlrcn arc ceriainly uo dilferent, 

Tokens are always asscjclated widi positive yvuiu^. When ihcy are received dicy are 
aecampanicd ^vith your praise and encuunigemcnii and when they are spent it 1^ in 
exchange for thiiigH (he children value. The lokeus are never associated In any way 
with Jiegative or unplcasanl events. You will never talcy tokens away frotn a child !ur 
iiiisbcluivior (except Kir "in the niuuih" wluth k physieully dangerous); there are no 
fmcs» no (HNe^p ami no dues in a lokeii hyacm. Neither arc thuy assuciated with any 
kind of presjiurc. You won't for CKaniple, say anything likci **Hurry up or you won't 
earn enough tokens for reccj^s/' Ilowcver ^cmlc you may bcj iluu still h a threat, and 
tcjkcni muse never be associated \vith thrcati, 

It is worth lepeaiing that the wimle concept uf the token system is the concept of posiiwe 
mnfomm^ni Ipr good kiiniuig Mmt'ior. l£ you have good items for tradcj and vary 
die prices, timcs^ and quality oC these itums^ you can develop an exciting token syatcni 
that will gunrantce coii.*;istcnt high moiivautiri for all of the children. For the child, 
your classroom can I)C the most fun place he knows because here he can earn the 
opjH>rtunity to do the things he likes best. If you can start a child off in school by 
teaching hiniJAt the elas^room is a lively, ijjtcresting place vsdiere there Is seldom 
any puni*im^and ahv^^ a H of excitcnientj then that cliild is going to get a much 
better cdticaijM, rj-, • ^ 
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Siiggeslions to Remember 

2. Gjvk a Tokln rou Oom) Bkuavioh /m- 

3. KKvnR Talk aiiout ToKims EKcnpr to . 

If a cluid asks for tokens m Xxm to Imr- 
gain NViih you, prctcntl you didii't hear 
him antl give your attentian to anQthcr 
child who wc>rking. 

4* IcHom BEIIAVlrjil You DoNV LlKK. 

5, Start Each Dav Frf.hH. 

Empty the tokens Eroru all puckas at the 
end of each day so everyone smu each 
new day with a clean slalc, 

6. Nhvuh Take Tokens Away, Excupt 
WiiPN Tiiuv Ann in a Cim-p's Mouth. 

'7. VAflV THE VmcU, TlMKS, AND CoHTKNT 

oi^ Si*kNI>ino AcTtviTius, 

8. Piiovii)H AS Many AcTivirmB for rm 
CuMmN TO Cuoosn Akjonc as Pos^ 

9. Kv.vA} It Fun. Make It Excitikc--For 
Yoi^ AND i-cm riiu Cnn.nitnN* 
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ADULT VERBAL CONTROL OF CHILDREN'S NONVERBAL BEHAVIOR 
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Adult Verbal Control 

a. 

of Children's Nonverbal Behaviot 



Charles Piarce and Todd Bis ley 
The Univeraity of Kansas 



An adult's verbal behavior differentially eontroHed 
children' a free play aGtivities 22 or mors houri later. 
Five children ware given a trinHet o£ their choice at the 
end of the day for playing with a specific ptaschool toy 
during free play* Use of the toy w^s only niQntloned at 
the end of the day, A 17 day separation between the adult* a 
verbal behavior and the children' s free play activities 
did not disrupt this verbal control. When the toy was 
named^ the nonverbal behayior of these Head St^^t/ Negro 
children corresponded to the adult's verbal behavior. 
When' the toy was not named (that Isf the children were 
rewarded for playing with "it") / differential control ^ 
of the children's nonverbal behavior was not achieved. 
These results indicated the discriminative stimulus 
properties of the adult's verbal behavior w&s a aritical 
variable controlling the children's nonverbal play 
behavior. Subsequent prqaedures indicated the adult's 
verbal behavior would control the children's play 
behavior when aorrespondence was not required , This 
control was however weaker than when correspondence was 
required. 
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Pierce 1 

Teachers, parents, an^ therapists base much of their 
behavior on the asBumption that what they say will affect 
what their listeners do. It is also aseumed thai this 
effect will be an enduring one. So coursei are taught. 
It might be argued that therapists and teachers primarily 
change the verbal behavior of their cllentB and that a 
eorrsspunding change in their clients* nonverbal behavior 
does not necessarily occur* Risley and Hart (1968) have 
demonstrated that this correspondence does not iiwnadiately 
occur whan only the verbal behavior of preschool children 
conderriing their corresponding nonverbal behavior is rein'^ 
forced. Reinforcing the childi:en'B "saying" was subsequently 
sufficient to control their --doing". This study akked 
whether the children's "saying" was functionally necessary 
to a modification of their "doing-' by investigating 
whether the children's "doing" would correspond to an 
aflult's "saying"* 

Skinner (1957) based much of his theoretical analysis^ 
of verbal behavior on the assumption that any person* s speech 
will affsot his listeners. He further assumed that the 
iiicriminative stimulus properties of the speaker -s behavior 
was a critical variable effecting the listener* This study 
evaluated those assumptions. 



Pierce 2 
Method " ' 

Sutaject g and Setting ^ 

Five children/ three girls and two boys, enrolled in 
the Parent Co--operative Preschool of the Juniper Gardens 
Children's Projeat in Kansas City, Kansas (cf. Risley, 
196 8) served. All were 4- to S-^year-old Negroes from 
large families with low incomeB, 
procedure 

Nonverbal Behavior i All Qesaions were conducted from 
8 1 45 to 9:00 A^M, prior to the formal olassroom aotlvities 
of the preschool. Sessions were oonducted every day the 
preschool was in session providing at least four of the 
children were present. Only at this time were the children 
permitted to play with these toys i Lincoln loqm, nesting 
toys (Willy in the Fruit) i rag dolls ^ oars, and beads. The 
position of the toys was randomly varied before each session* 

An observer continuously recorded the toys played 
with by each of the children and the sequence with which each 
toy was played. "Played with" was defined as manipulation 
of a toy for mora than 5 aeconds. So, for eKample, moving 
a toy aside or sitting on a toy was not counted. 

Verbal Be haviOT- Toy Namedi Just prior to the end of^ the 
preschool day (at lli30 A-M, ) the children came to the 
preschool office which wai a setting different from the free 
play setting. Following an initial baseline condition ^ each 

child was told the following: "That was very good ^ ^(child's 

name), you played with the (name of toy)*" One toy 

was chosen at each condition and only those children who had 
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played with that toy were told the precedingp These Qhildren 
also seleated a trinket of their choice from the presohcol 
store and wcra given a few M6Ms » Nothing vas said to the 
Cthar ohildrGn who had not played v/ith the pactiaular 
toy mm^pt that all children were told^ "Thmk yc^, sea 
yo\a tomorrow. 

Regults 

IResponsQ Heliahility 

A seoond paraon indepandently observed the ahlldceji^s 
play at least once during each aondition. Out of the pos* 
iible 280 diaagreementa rthe obiervera differed tw^scSi 
h die ag«€mtne" could oocur when^ever both cbservera did 
not both riota any of the children playing \^ith aiiy of the 
toys or when they differed regarding the eeguenc^ with %hich 
caah toy \^fas played. For eKamplSr if all S children wars 
preaent when roliability was assQe£ed# thei\ thera were a 
poaeible 25 disagreements since the chilfiren covLd play 
vith any or all of the 5 toys, 

•3^he adult's verbal behavior was observed by a saaond 
pearson who made a complete written transcript of what was 
said to eaah child* This transcript corresponded per- 
fectly with the statement listed under Verbal Behavicr above, 
Baaeline 

For the first seven sessions the children played with 
the toys with no instructions fronv the aflult. ^hey did 
not meet with the adult at the end of the preschool day* 
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riguro 1 (s-Lia^tiS) presents the percont of ghildron vho 
played witli eaah toy actoas sessions. Percent of children 
playing with a toy i/as uumd as the dependent variable be- 
cause of Qccaoional absences. It can be seen that the per- 
cent of 0hildrcii playing with each toy regained relatively 
constant mcxouB sessions, Generally logu w^re most often 

pluyed with and dolls least pfteii - \/ith fr\^lt# cara^ and 
beads played with by about half cf the ohildrgni 
Reinforotment 

Toy teamed s Follo^iiig geasion 7 the childreri gf^thered 
together at the end of the presahool day and the prcceduraa 
Qutlined above unde^ Vegbal Behavior vere instituted* Only 
one child had played ^with the f rui't that day and so he 
was tqld he had played v^ith th© fr-uit and vai ofiered his 
ohoice of a trinket from the "stare". Within two sessions 
all ohildron \^ere playing witJi the fruit and all oontiiiued 
playing with the fruit throughout the conditioa. A 17 day 
break between sessions 11 and 12 due to the ChriBtmas holi^ 
days did not affect the childMn's play with thi fruit* 

The o3ie child who had played vith the aa^s on seasior 
12 was reiiiforced at the end of the day, ^hs usage of oars 
gradually iriaraasod so that on session 18 aiid until the end 
of the condition^ all children played with the cars. K% 
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the children's play \^ith cars increased, the children's 
play with fruit decreased to its baseline level. With 
the mKomptLon of loqs, rainforcing play with one toy did 
not alter play with the other toys* Logs were GOneisitently 
played with by all of the children eKcept when all of the 
children played with the fruit* At that time, the average 
use of logs by the ohildren dropped to 61%- 

Toy Not Kamed f Pollowing session 21^ the one child 
who had played with the beads was retnforced at the end 
of the day* The general format outlined under Verbal Be- 
havior was contintisd but the adult did not name the toy 
and said "it" instead* This procedure assesaed whether 
the adult's speech served as a . disortminati^e Btimulus 
for the children's play with the particular toy which 
was namedi Figure 1 clearly sho%^s there was no differen- 
tial effect of the adult* s speech upon the children 'b play 
behavior when the toy was not named. In facti during two 
sessions none of the chiBdren played with the beads * 
This necessitated changing the adult's verbal behavior 
to ?"No one played with it. See you tomorrow," During 
these seasions the store was also visible to the children 
but no rGinforccmcnts were given # This procedure was then 
reoeatedfor fruit, The adult's verbal behavior clearly 
had no affect when fruit was not named ^ for on nxK of the 
seven sessions no one olayod with it. 
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After session 35 the adult said "No one played with 
the fruit. See you tomorrow," Naming the toy produaed an 
immediate and qencirally sustalried increase in the percent 
of childran pLaying with fruit. The chiiaren continued 
playing with tha toy which was laet naraed throughout both 
•'not naitied" conditions. The percent of children playing 
with cars only de creased to baseline levels after another 
toy WaS eKp licit ly nained. 

On day 50 the children were told "No one played with 
the beads. See you tomorrow.*' As with fruit all of the 
children began playing with the heads and play with fruit 
returned to its baseline level* 

After seBsion 54 correspondence betv^een the adult's 
"saying" and the children's "doing" was not required. 
Each child x^as told he had played with the dolls and was 

given a trinlcet of his or her cholae from the preschool 

?■ 

store. Saying did somewhat control the children's doing^ 
however the extent of this control was not as strong as 
when correspondBace was required. In no instance did 
the two hoys play v;ith the dolls* 

Discussion 

The Tpresent results indicate children* s nonverbal 
play behav'ior may be modified by the ' combination of an 
adult's verbal specification of the toy which is reinforced and 
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the rGinforcement for playing with that toy. It is there- 
for© clear that the Ghildrcn's **saying" was probably not 
functionally necessary to a modification of their "doing" 
in the Risley and Hart (1968) study. 

The absence of differantial control of tha children's 
nonverbal behavior only when the adult did not name the • 
specific toy which was reinforGed suggests that discriminative 
stlr^ulus proparties of the adult's speech were a critioal 
variable in controlling the children's nonverbal behavior. 
These results support Skinner's {1957) analysis of the 
discriminative stimulus properties of verbal behavior. 
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Footnote 

1. The continued cooperation of Mrs. Joan Brigham, 
Mrs, Barbara Hughes, and Miss Kay Madill of the 
Juniper Gardens Co-operative Preschool is gratef\ally 
aaknowledged and appreciated. This research was 
sapported by Grants (cn-8474) from the Office of 
EGonomic Opportunity , Head Start Research and De-- 
ntonstration, and by PHS Training Grant HD 001S3 
froni the National InBtitute of Child Health and 
Haman Development to the Kansas Center for Research 
in Mental Retardation and Human Development* Portions 
of this paper will be presented! at the American 
Psychological Association's annual meeting in September, 
1970. Reprints may be obtained! ftam Charles Pierce , 
Juniper Gardens Children's Project, 2021 North 
Third Street, Kansas City, Kansas 66104. 
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